crime against yours here in Silesia—Europe is boring one hole after another in its own ship . . ."
We had to stop in front of a village railway station. The militia had barricaded the area.
About two hundred Germans were being herded into four freight cars. The farmers, artisans, and laborers of the little community were shuffling along in silent resignation, accompanied by their wives, children and aged parents, all headed towards the cars, which stood beside the little platform. In the space in front of the platform their sacks, packages, and baskets were emptied. The better articles of clothing and shoes were taken from them by the examiners, three Polish civilians and two soldiers. All cloth, fur pieces, jewelry were ruthlessly confiscated. The men were permitted to keep their wedding rings and watches, the women a brooch or necklace as well The best items disappeared into the pockets of the examiners. The other things were piled high in a confused mess on some tables that had been moved out on the platform from the station.
Loaves of bread that the people were taking with them were cut to pieces. When a little metal container full of German money (which had been demonetized in the Polish sector and was therefore worthless) was found baked into one loaf, one of the soldiers kicked the peasant woman to whom it belonged so hard in the buttocks that she hit her head on the cobblestones and remained lying there, covered with blood. Two men, who might have been members of her family, carried the injured woman into the freight car without saying a word.
The doctor beside me shifted into reverse and stepped on the gas. The militiamen cursed. When he pointed to the red cross on the windshield, they let him pass.
I asked him why he had not helped the injured woman.
"How could I stand dealing with those unfortunate people?" he burst out irritably. 'They would never believe me if I told them that those thieving rascals are not the Polish people."
"As little as the rascals in the concentration camps were the German people."
"And how will it end?" asked the doctor. "I'm afraid that Bolshevism will destroy our countries and the whole world."
As we raced along the highway with its wonderful view of the mountains there were tears in our eyes; a friendship was established between us that has endured to the present day, despite the Iron Curtain.
In the towns and villages of the Riesengebirge the "systematic transfer" had also begun—"in the most humane way conceivable," as the ministerial official had assured us. It was very much like what I had seen at the village station.